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A History of Scotland from the Homan Occupation. By Andbew Lang. 

Vol. L (Edinburgh: Blackwood. 1900.) 

Mb. Lang describes his book as ‘ the record of the long resistance of the 
English of Scotland to England, of the long resistance of the Celts of 
Scotland to the English of Scotland, of the attempts at union, often de¬ 
feated, much disputed, and finally successful.’ But who were the ‘ English 
of Scotland ’ ? Mr. Lang and other natives of the Lothians can tell us, 
but their vision is bounded by the Lothian horizon; for there is no 
evidence of any racial displacement outside the Lothian counties. There 
were English colonists, just as there were Norman colonists, and, in great 
numbers, Danish colonists. But the Anglo-Saxon conquest of Scotland, 
beyond the Lothians, was not of race but of civilisation. It came 
through English commerce, and it was fostered by an anglicised court. 
The victory of the Roman church over the Celtio is important, 
because the Roman was the Anglican. It was a victory typically 
Anglo-Saxon, and it soon brought English manners and English 
speech into Scotland. But the ‘ Scots out of Aberdeen,’ who, accord¬ 
ing to the English poet, were ‘ far too keen ’ at the battle of Ban¬ 
nockburn, can scarcely be described as the ‘ English of Scotland.’ Nor 
can we agree with Mr. Lang in describing the relations between the 
lords of the Isles and the crown of Scotland as a ‘ resistance of the Celts 
of Scotland to the English of Scotland.’ It is an instanoe, on a large 
scale, of the desire for local independence, and of the contest between a 
strong noble and a weak king. It is exactly parallel to the story of the 
Douglas treachery, with just this difference, that the Islesmen had retained 
a civilisation and a language which the rest of Scotland was gradually 
throwing off. The lords of the Isles constantly intermarried with 
Lowland families, and when it came to a real struggle with England 
they were always found on the Scottish side. At the Standard, at 
Bannockburn, and at Flodden, the blood of ‘ the Celts of Scotland ’ was 
freely shed for the cause of ‘ the English of Scotland,’ and nobody has 
pointed this out so fully and clearly as Mr. Lang has done in the present 
volume. His adhesion to what, we fear, must be described as the 
orthodox doctrine on this point is a striking tribute to the influence of 
Freeman over an avowed opponent. 

Racial questions apart, the new history of Scotland will take its place 
as a really careful survey of the subject. It is more than a contribution 
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to Scottish historical research, although it has great merit as such a 
contribution. It is also a statement of recent results, attained by Mr. 
Lang himself and by other recent students. It is a statement which the 
reader who is not a professional student will peruse with pleasure and 
which he may safely trust. The author, whose scholarship has been 
evidenced in other directions, has enriched his scholarly narrative by his 
characteristic gifts of bright fancy and delicate humour. His account of 
the feudal claim and of the war of independence is, on the whole, dis¬ 
passionate, and quite fair to Edward I, whose admirers must be content 
to judge his Scottish policy by its results. Mr. Lang has added most to 
our knowledge, in connexion with the career of the house of Douglas and 
in relation to the reign of James III. The traditions of the good Lord 
James and the poetry of Sir Walter have combined to give the Douglas 
house a place in the affections of the Scottish people which their record, 
after the conclusion of the war of independence, ill deserves, and the 
Douglas myth has more than once obscured the real nature of certain 
actions on the part of the crown. This exposure of the long tale of 
Douglas treachery should go far to modify the popular verdict. Mr. 
Lang’s defence of James III is particularly direoted against the view of 
Mr. Hume Brown, whose treatment of the reign was the first attempt at 
a consistent account of it, and the considerations he adduces may fairly 
be taken to modify his predecessor’s verdict. Mr. Lang has choBen to 
conolude his first volume at the death of Cardinal Beaton in 1546, which 
he regards as the parting of the ways between France and England. 
‘ With David Beaton slain, and with Knox hurrying forward to assume 
a power greater than Beaton's, we may say of old catholic Scotland, as 
said the dying cardinal, “ Fie ! all is gone.” ’ This seems to us a more 
appropriate line of demarcation than the death of James V, which is 
usually chosen. It is not likely that Beaton could have seriously 
modified the changes which the new religious ideas were bringing, or that 
he could have saved the French allianoe, but his death rendered the old 
cause finally impossible. 

Mr. Lang described, in a Blackwood article, Borne months ago, his 
method of writing history, and he has not failed to carry it into practice. 
His theory and practice alike are individual. He does not love ‘the 
grand manner,’ nor does he regard the dignity of history as forbidding us 
to share in the emotions which the events recorded may be supposed to 
have naturally called forth. The fates which preside over human affairs 
are not always serious, and Mr. Lang is of opinion that if an event is 
provocative of mirth then the historian’s task is to make us laugh. He 
has consistently acted on this principle, and, while the effect has been to 
lighten his work, it sometimes leaves us with the impression that con¬ 
temporaries did not see things quite in that way. The book shows a true 
sense of proportion in the selection of topics; but Mr. Lang’s love of 
accuracy has led him to put into the text certain bets that might have 
found a more suitable place in the learned notes which accompany each 
chapter. In spite of such an occasional weakness (which, after all, leans 
to virtue’s side) Mr. Lang has given us a great history of Scotland. 

Robebt 8. Bait. 
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